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THE following ſhort eſſay was written chiefly with 
a view of removing the apprehenfions of thoſe Hano- 
verians wwho have money in the Engliſh funds: but 
fince it is equally intereſting to every Engliſhman, who 
| has property at flake, and I myſelf have received uo 
ſmall conſolation from it, I bave thought proper to pre- 
ent it to my native country in an Engliſh tranſlation. 
It was written in the month of March immediately 
after the intelligence arrived that the bank of England 
bad ſuſpended its payments in caſh : allowance there- 
fore muſt be made for whatever alterations may have 
Bo oven ou 288 that * | 


a n 0 "th | nib which the author has uſed in ſup- 
port of our credit, may be added the preſent high courſe 
of exchange in favour of England. At the time when 
| the bank of England ſuſpended its payments in money, 

the courſe of exchange between England and Germany 

Was fir dollars eight German groats for every pound 
- | A $ __ 


F 
 ferling, which is above one and fix-pence more than 
the pound ſterling contains intrinſic value : that is, the 
quantity of ſilver contained in fix dollars eight groats is 


above one and fix-pence more than the quantity of filver 


contained in twenty ſhillings, Under theſe circumſtances 
| it was generally ſuppoſed, that as ſoon as the bills 
drawn on England were to be paid in London, not in 
luer but in paper, the Engliſh credit would be unable 
t keep up the high exchange, and that the paper pound 
feerling would ſuffer a ſimilar diminution of its value to 
that which the French paper livres ſuffered when the 
French government ceaſed to make their payments in 
money. But ſucb is the credit of England abroad, in | 
ſpite of all the diſadvantages under which we labour, 
that, contrary to all expectation, the exchange has not 


only not fallen, but has riſen, and I have received this : 


very day for a draft drawn on London fix dollars ten 

 groats and an half, which is about two ſhillings in the 
pound more than the pound flerling is intrinfically 
wworth : the conſequence of which is, that the German 


merchants and bankers, who have remittances to make 


10 England, chooſe rather to ſend hard caſh, and thus 
increaſe the quaulity of circulating ſpecies in England, 2. 
than purchaſe bills of exchange at ſo high a price; and © 
it is confidently ſaid that the remittances which have 
been made to England in gold and filver within the laſt 
month amount to not leſs than a million of pounds fter- 
ling. All this is the more extraordinary, as in the ſum- 
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par, but down as low as five dollars fourteen groats : 
of which the conſequence was, that the gold coin of 


England began to be exported; and had this low er- 
change continued, more would have been exported than 
the amount of the Imperial loans and the Prufſian ſub- 
ay. The late ſtoppage of payment at Vienna produced 
2 very different effe from the ſame meaſure in Eng- 

| land: for no ſooner was paper ſubſtituted in the piace 

| of coin, than the diſcount aroſe to an enormous amount. 


And the French, with all the ſpoils of Italy, and a moſt 
advantageous peace with the Emperor, have not been 


able to give value to their mandats : for on the 251th of. 
| April they flood at one per cent. and within the laſt 
three weeks have leſt all currency. When we conſider 


therefore, that the credit of England till remains un- 


| ſhaken, we may conclude; that though the ſituation of 


cur finances is at * Ne .. we . no reg/on 
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3 diminution in the price of the Englith 
ſtocks, which are now lower than they have ever 
been at any period during the whole century, added 

to the preſent, though only temporary ſuſpenſion 
of payment in caſh at the bank of England, muſt” 

_ neceſſarily excite univerſal attention. All thoſe who 
are diſaffected to the Engliſh nation, of which the 
number is very conſiderable, and who are probably 
actuated by the ſame motives as they who have an 
- averſion to every man who is greater and happier 
than themſelves, will ſound the trumpet of alarm, 
and propheſy the approaching downfall of the Bri- 
tiſh empire, Others again, who, though they have 


nothing either to gain or to loſe from the iſſue of 


the preſent conflict, yet either impelled by diſho- 
| nourable motives, or arguing from falſe premiſes, 
or making their reaſon ſubſervient to their paſſions, 
are avowed patrons of the French intereſt, will 
p W . at the ry of the Engliſh Rocks, 
= 4 1 | and 


ies [4 ) 
and ledge i it as a a proof, that * ad. credit is 
already deſtroyed, To argue with men of this de- 5 
| ſcription would be a waſte of time, for their poli- 
tical enthuſiafm is ſo great, that every argument, 
wich is oppoſed to it, loſes its effect. But there 


are men of a different character from thoſe whom 


I have juſt deſcribed, who either having themſelves 
money in the Engliſh funds, or knowing that their 
friends and relations have, apprehend that their pro- 
perty is inſecure, merely from a want of ſufficient TO 
| knowledge relative to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
funds. It is to perſons of this character that the 

author addreſſes the preſent pamphlet, in which he 
propoſes to examine, and, if poſſible, to remove 

the cauſe of their uneaſineſs; a taſk which, in the 
preſent criſis, is of great importance. The capital 
which has been bought in the Engliſh funds by the 


inhabitants of the Electorate of Hanover amounts to . 
a very conſiderable ſum: every Hanoverian there= 
fore, who is attached to his native country, muſt be 


anxious to know, whether this conſiderable ſum is 
in danger of being loſt to the country, and to the 
Individuals, to whom it belongs. Conſequently, 
if there are ſufficient reaſons to believe, that the 
_ Engliſh funds ſtill reſt on a ſolid baſis, and that the 
preſent diminution of their price is not the reſult of 
national inability, it is an act both of juſtice and of f 
humanity to aſſign thoſe reaſons, and thus reſtore 
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: 4 cranquillity of ſo many reſpeCtable families, who 
are now apprehenſive of being reduced to beggary. 
The author of the following pages, in ſubmitting 
to the deciſion of the public his own reaſons for ſtill 
placing a thorough confidence in the credit of the 


 Englith nation, does not pretend to advance a ſingle 


| fact which is not already known, He combines 
: only ſuch as are both known and admitted: but, | 
for this very reaſon, the arguments which he grounds 
on them will be the more ſecure, 
In the firſt place, I adviſe every one not to ſuffer 
| himſelf to be deceived by the exaggerated decla- 
| rations and alarming expreſſions, which are ſo fre- 
5 quently uttered without foundation. It is true that 
- they are heard even in the Britiſh parliament : but 


_ muſt recollect that in this public aſſembly the 
paaſſions are continually in agitation, and it is not to 


be expected from men heated by party ſpirit, that 
their repreſentations ſhould never exceed the bounds 


: of ſtrit accuracy, Further, be it obſerved, that 


f thoſe very declarations which are now heard in the 


Britiſh parliament, are nothing new: for an hun- 
|  dred years ago, when the national debt was only 


| ſeventeen millions, the ſame dreadful picture was 
drawn of England, and the ſame prophecies of ap- 
proaching ruin were pronounced, as in the preſent 
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- ads. tos hv a amounts to nearly four ba- — 


dred millions. 


3 e we — we muſt determine what is 
meant by the term * national bankruptcy: and 
what that really is which the creditors of the na- 
tion have to fear. If © bankruptcy” be defined : an 

inability to pay the capital which one has bor- 
rowed, the term is inapplicable to the Engliſh na- 
tion: for no man has a right to demand of the 
public the capital which he has in the funds, This 
every man knows before he places it there: he 
knows that he may ſell or transfer the capital, which 
ſtands in his name, to any individual he pleaſes, but 
that the nation at large is not bound to repay it. : 

Nay, every man may know before he purchaſes 
_ ſtock, that not only all England, but all Europe | 
united, would be unable to pay off the Engliſh na- 
tional debt, becauſe it amounts to more than the 

quantity of coin which exiſts in Europe. Since 
therefore that which may occaſion the bankruptcy 
of an individual, namely, the ſudden and unex- 
pected notice of the creditors, that the ſums which 
have been advanced muſt be repaid, cannot poſſibly 

take place in reſpect to the debt of the Engliſh 

nation, it is evident that the notion of a national 

ae, as far as the | payment of the capital is 
| N n. 5 
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3 came bs wholly i imaginary, Nor can the cre- 
3 lors demand even their intereſt at an unſeaſonable 


time, Every man muſt wait the ſtated periods of 


| : : payment: and therefore the nation can' never be 
brought into embarraſſment, either through fear, or 


| through the diſtruſt of its creditors, The paymaſ- 


ters of the nation know beforehand the intereſt 


which they have to Pay, and the periods at which 


tit muſt be diſcharged. The whole is condufted 


according to ſtated rules, which no one has i in his 
ac to alter, | 


| It is true that individuals l may * money in 
the bank, which they can redemand at pleaſure; 
and that, when this has been done to a very conſi- 


derable amount, a ſudden call for payment from 
many creditors of the bank at the ſame time, occa- 


| fioned either by ſiniſter views, or by a panic fear, 


| which ſometimes ſeizes a whole nation, may dimi- 
niſh in too great a degree the quantity of ready caſh, 


or at leaſt excite apprehenſions in government, that 


it will, of which we have lately had an inſtance. 


But money owed by the bank is not money owed 


= by the nation; and therefore the public creditors 
have no reaſon to be alarmed becauſe the bank 


may have leſs ready money at hand than is required 


for their immediate demands. Beſides a want of 
ready money can no more be conſtrued into a want 
| of property, _ when that deficiency ariſes 
money 


a 
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merely from temporary cauſes, than a low courſe of 
exchange between England and a foreign country 
could be conſidered as a proof that England was in 
a ſtate of poverty. Nor is the quantity of ready 
caſh which is kept at the bank by any means to 
be regarded as ſecurity for the creditors of the na- 
tion; which it never can be, partly becauſe it muſt 


be very inſufficient for that purpoſe, and partly be- a 


cauſe no one, except the bank directors, can form 
the leaſt judgment of its real amount, The ſecu- 
rity on which the creditors of the nation have to 
depend is of a very different kind: it is much 
more ample, and lies open to the view of the whole ; 
. world, | | „ 5 


We muſt diſtinguiſh the ability of the nation to 
pay the intereſt from its ability to pay the capital. 
The latter no one has a right to expect, and there- 
fore, as I have already ſhewn, no national bank- 
ruptcy can take place on that ſcore. Conſequently, 
as long as the public creditors regularly receive 


their half-yearly dividends, they can have no reaſon El 


to complain, ſince all their demands are fully grati- : 


fed. Hitherto the dividends have been paid with 
the greateſt exactneſs: and indeed the conſequences 


would be extremely bad, if the regularity of pay- 
ment ſhould ever ceaſe. This may take place, ei- 


ther 80 an 1 actual * of the payments them. ; 
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1 ſelves, or by giving to the current coin a nominal 
value greater than its real one, or by diminiſhing 
the intereſt of the national debt, without leaving to 
the creditors the option of receiving back their ca- 


paital. Either of theſe meaſures would bring down 


the ſtocks to a much lower price than that at 
which the greateſt part of the creditors had pur- 
_ chaſed; and therefore in either of theſe caſes, 
though the nation were not abſolutely inſolvent, yer 
the creditors would ſuſtain a material loſs, _ 


The grand queſtion, therefore, which we have to 
examine is the following. Is there ſufficient reaſon 
to apprehend either a ſuſpenſion in the payments of 
the half-yearly ins, or a diminution of their 
value? DO ee. 5 


What may happen ar a diſtant period, it is in- 
poſſible to calculate in the preſent moment; and 
therefore the inquiry muſt be wholly confined to 


5 the duration of the preſent war, and of the peace 


which will immediately follow it. How long the 
war will continue between England and France is 
= uncertain, and therefore no one can exactly deter- 
mine what intereſt England will have to pay after 
the concluſion of it. But, be that as it may, ſooner 
or later 3 muſt be made; and if we may rea- 
ſonably expect, that at that period the Engliſh na- 
I tion will fill be able to continue | the regular pay- 
| | 8 ments | 
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ments of the 3 dividends, v we have as mock =p 
conſolation as we ought to expect. No man, who 
| has lent money to another, ſhould ſay, it is true 
that my intereſt is regularly paid at preſent, but it 
may be otherwiſe an hundred years hence: and it 
is ſurely irrational to be anxiouſly concerned for 
_ diſtant poſſibilities, or to be uneaſy, becauſe a capi- 
tal now in the funds may not laſt there for ever. 


As it is uncertain how long the war will conti- 
nue, and therefore uncertain what addition will be 
made before the peace to the national debt, it will 
be faid perhaps, that during even the preſent war 
the debt may receive a very alarming augmentation. 
It is true that it may, but no one can affirm that it 
will: and when an event is uncertain, or the chances 


are equal on both ſides, we have no more reaſon to 


prognoſticate evil, than to prognoſticate good. Be- 
ſides, in the preſent caſe there is really more foun- 
dation for the opinion that a peace will ſoon be con- 

cluded, than that the war will laſt for my yoo 


Leet us 8 1 that at the * of the pre- 


ſent war the national debt amounts to four hundred = 
millions. To pay the additional intereſt additional 


taxes muſt be levied : for the intereſt cannot be de- 
frayed by loans, without bringing the nation to ruin. . 


Now it is generally ſuppoſed that the taxes are al- 


ready fo high in England, that an augmentation 


6. _ ſufficient 
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| ufficient £ to ad the intereſt of the 8 
capital, would be impracticable. But this is a miſ- 
take: ſor, in the firſt place, the taxes are not ſo 
high in England as they appear to be; and ſecondly, 


8 productive ſources of taxation are ſtill remaining. 


In ſupport of the firſt aſſertion, I need only appeal 


5 to the excellent work of Mr. Kuettner, On the | 


State of Great Britain at the beginning of the Year 
1796, in which he has very clearly ſhewn “ that 
no country in Europe pays in proportion to its abi- 
lity leſs than England. To form a judgment on 
this ſubject we muſt not attend merely to the com- 
plaints of individuals, but muſt conſider the propor- 
tion which the whole income of all the Engliſ put 
together bears to that part of it which is annually 
paid in taxes. Some claſſes of men are indeed 
more affected by the taxes than others: all thoſe 
who live on the intereſt of their money, and in ge- 
neral every one whoſe income is fixed at a certain 
ſium, will ſuffer the moſt, becauſe new taxes aug- 
ment the price of proviſions, and of courſe increaſe 


the expenditure of ſuch perſons without increaſing 
dheir receipt. Theſe men therefore will naturally 
complain, but the ſame complaints which we hear 


now were heard at the addition of new taxes, when 
the national debt was not one half of what it is at 
5 e and the fault lies not with the 3 
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but with their own peculiar ſituation. If the groſs 
produce of the nation taken in a body preſerves its 
proportion to the expenditure, it is ſufficient: and 
this muſt certainly be the caſe, if the nation taken 
at large does not loſe in its opulence, Now, that 
the opulence of the Engliſh nation not only has not 
diminiſhed, but has been continually increaſing, in 
ſpite of a debt of two hundred and fifty millions, 
and the taxes neceſſary to defray the intereſt, is a 
fact, which no one can deny. It is not the quantity 
of intereſt, nor the number of the perſons who have 


to raiſe it, but the ability to pay this ſum, which _ 


muſt determine whether England is in good or bad 
circumſtances. That this ability has hitherto-exiſted, 
is evident: for otherwiſe the produce of the nation 
could not have kept it in a ſtate of affluence, No- 
thing is more immediately affected by public taxes 
than day labour, and we all know how dear day la. 
bour is in England: yet the Engliſh manufactures 
can hold out the market againſt thoſe of every 

country in Europe, By a greater extent of capital, 

by a more advantageous purchaſe of the raw mate- 
rials, by a quicker and more ſkilful method of 


working them through the aid of machines, by the 


beauty and taſte which is diſplayed in the manufac- 
tured goods, by the extenſiveneſs and rapidity of 


| their ſale, and other means with which ſagacity and 


reſolution ſupply the Engliſh, they are enabled w, | 
defeat the bad effects of the high price of labour, 
| T 
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and thus deſtroy the evil conſequences of heavy 


taxes. No branch of induſtry, either in manufac- 


| tures or in che cultivation of lands, has hither to been 


ruined by the Engliſh ſyſtem of taxation; on the 


_ contrary, very many of them are in a much more 
| flouriſhing ſtate than ever they were. Conſequently, 

no man can ſay, that the taxes have been hitherto 
| "ne than the nation can bear, 85 


The next thing to be candid is, whether 
theſe taxes are capable of ſuch an augmentation as 
vill be ſufficient to defray the increaſed intereſt of 
tthe national debt at the concluſion of the preſent 
' war, As long as the money. which is raiſed in 


taxes flows again into the circulating maſs from 
which it was drawn, the capability of augmenta- 


tion is ſo great that it would be difficult to aſſign a 
limit: as, on the other hand, the deepeſt ſource will 
be gradually exhauſted from which water is conti- 


| nually draw! 
tain country; -whiah makes a part of the Germanic 


, but to which none returns, A cer- 


empire, though its reſources are numerous, is now 


5 actually on the decline, and for no other reaſon, 
than becauſe a too ſtrict economy is obſerved in the 
| 85 public expenditure, and too little is brought again 


into circulation. This is an error which is not 


* committed in England, where the nation and the 


government are continually giving and receiving, 


where both partics give much, and both parties re- 
* | | ceive 7 
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ceive much ; and, as e as che receipt of the 


nation keeps pace with its expenditure, it is imma- 
terial what it gives, ſince the equilibrium is ſtill 
preſerved. It is true, that in the diſtribution of the 
taxes an inequality may take place, and govern- 


ment may be guilty of an act of injuſtice in burden- 


ing ſome individuals more than they can eaſily bear, 
and exempting others who are well able to pay. 
This was the cafe in France, and the fatal conſe- 
quenees of it are well known: but this injuſtice 
| Qoes not take place in England, nor can it, from 


the very conſtitution of the country, ever take place 


to any great degree. On the whole, the ſhoulders 
of the Engliſh are equally burdened; and they are 
ſo ſtrong, that they can ſupport a much heavier 


| Having aſſumed that the | national debt, at "TY = 
cloſe of the preſent war, would amount to four hun- 


dred millions, that is to an hundred and fifty mil- 


lions more than at the commencement of it, I muſt 
| inquire, whether England will be able to bear, after 
the peace, the additional weight of taxes neceſſary 
to (lefray the intereſt of this additional debt. 


Many writers on the uubzeck of tat re- 


ſources take particularly into the account the ad- 


vantage to be derived, not only from the cultiva- 


tion of the waſte tracts, but from the converſion of 


Wo 2 „ 
the parks into arable land. From the latter plan 
I think very little advantage to be derived; and I 

dun that, when during the late ſcarcity of corn ſe- 

veral gentlemen ploughed up their parks to ſow. 
wheat, it appeared to me of no more conſequence 


” than the ſending one's plate to the mint, when there 


5 fined. 


is a ſcarcity of money. But a very material and 
ſolid addition would be made to the national capi- 
tal, if the preſent waſte lands were brought into a 
ſtate of cultivation, and the future harveſt, which 
England may expect from them, affords a very 
pleaſing proſpect. This however will come too 
late to be taken into our preſent calculation. It is 
true that waſte lands may be cultivated in England 
in a much ſhorter time than in any other country. 
From the moiſture of the climate, and the various 
artificial manures which are uſed there, meadow 
land may be more eaſily formed than it can elſe- 
| Where: conſequently an increaſe of cattle, without 
which it is impoſſible to augment the quantity of 
| arable land, may be more eaſily obtained in Eng- 
land than it can in any other country, Yet, great 
as the advantages which England may enjoy in this 
reſpect, all theſe improvements will neceſſarily re- 
quire ſo much time, that the benefit which the 
nation has to reap from them will probably come 
later than the e to which this eſſay is con- 
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The 9 ſource from which an augmentation 


of the national income is to be derived, is its com- 


merce. It is a fact well worthy of notice, that dur- 
ing the whole of this century an increaſe of com- 
merce has regularly preceded an increaſe of public 


expenditure : and for this very reafon, with a con- 


tinual increaſe of taxes the nation has been conti- 
nually growing richer. Within the laſt fifty years 
the taxes have not been doubled; and within the 


laſt five and twenty years the commerge of England 
has been increaſed four-fold, Yet no man, who 
fifty years ago foreſaw the former, would have ex- 


pected the latter. Suppoſe then (what is a very | 


exorbitant and a very unneceſſary ſuppoſition) that 
the taxes ſhould be augmented to four times what 
they were fifty years ago, there would be no abſur- 


_ dity in ſuppoſing, at the fame time, that the com- 
merce would have received an eight-fold increaſe, 
Who would have imagined in the year 1774, when 
the quantity of raw cotton manufactured in Eng- 
land amounted only to a million ſterling, that in the 
year 1791 it would have amounted to thirteen 
millions; or that twice as much woollen cloth 
would be manufactured in 1790 as there was in 


1780? And who will venture to aſſert that the 
Engliſh trade and manufactures are incapable of a 
ſtill greater extent? Even in the preſent war the 
enemies of England, notwithſtanding their wiſhes to 


the contrary, have felt themſelves under the neceſ- 
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a Sek Engliſh goods, nor has the 
| French convention, with all its deſpotiſm, been able 


to prevent it: for no laws, however ſevere, can 


| which a nation cannot diſpenſe ; and for this very 


125 national al proſper, has increaſed curing the een, 


5 war. 


5 "oc hitherto ſupplied the other na- 
tions of Europe not only with better, but with 


cCheaper goods, than thoſe nations have been able 
5 to manufacture ſor themſelves; and thus has Eng- 
| land become the firſt commercial country in the 


world. Nor are there any ſymptoms, at preſent 


viſible, from which we may apprehend a ſudden 


| alteration, It is true that all human greatneſs and 
all human inſticutions have their limits, which they 
cannot ſurpaſs, and at which they muſt begin to de- 

| eline: but no man can affirm, that England's great- 


| neſs has already reached its limit, or even that this 


limit is not far diſtant, In the preſent inquiry we 


have no concern with what may happen in a future 


_ age, but muſt confine ourſelves to that period 
which I have already determined. Conſequently, 
it would be foreign to our purpoſe to aſſume an 


eternal progreſſion of the Engliſh commerce. It 


is ſufficient conſolation for the creditors of the na- 
. 3 e tion, 


. 2 


| hinder the introduction of thoſe manufactures win 


tos 


The great e from which an augmentation. - 


of the national income is to be derived, is its com- 
merce. It is a fact well worthy of notice, that dur- 
ing the whole of this century an increaſe of com- 
merce has regularly preceded an increaſe of public 
expenditure : and for this very reafon, with a con- 


ünual increaſe of taxes the nation has been conti- 


nually growing richer. Within the laſt fifty years 


the taxes have not been doubled; and within the - 
laſt five and twenty years the commerce of England 


has been increaſed four-fold. Yet no man, who 
fifty years ago foreſaw the former, would have ex- 

pected the latter. Suppoſe then (what is a very 
exorbitant and a very unneceſſary ſuppoſition) that 
the taxes ſhould be augmented to four times what 


they were fifty years ago, there would be no abſur- 


dity in ſuppoſing, at the fame time, that the com- 
merce would have received an eight-fold increaſe, 
Who would have imagined in the year 1774, when 
the quantity of raw cotton manufactured in Eng- 
land amounted only to a million ſterling, that in the 
year 1791 it would have amounted to thirteen 
millions; or that twice as much woollen cloth | 
would be manufactured in 1790 as there was in 


1780? And who will venture to aſſert that the : 2 


Engliſh trade and manufactures are incapable of a 

ſtill greater extent? Even in the preſent war the 
enemies of England, notwithſtanding their wifhes to 
the contrary, have felt themſelves under the neceſ- 
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d ef pursbeüng Engliſh: dende nor. hes cho 
French convention, with all its deſpotiſm, been able 
to prevent it; for no laws, however ſevere, can 
| hinder the introduction of thoſe manufactures with 

which a nation cannot diſpenſe ; and for this very 


: reaſon the commerce of England, and with it the 


national proſperity, has increaſed during the preſent 
,. 5 > e 


The Engliſh have hitherto ſupplied the other na- 
tions of Europe not only with better, but with 
cheaper goods, than thoſe nations have been able 
to manufacture for themſelves ; and thus has Eng- 
land become the firſt commercial country in the 

world. Nor are there any ſymptoms, at preſent 

- viſible, from which we may apprehend a ſudden 

alteration, It is true that all human greatneſs and 

all human inſticutions have their limits, which they 
cannot ſurpaſs, and at which they muſt begin to de- 
celine: but no man can affirm, that England's great- 
neſs has already reached its limit, or even that this 
mit is not far diſtant, In the preſent inquiry we 
have no concern with what may happen in a future 
age, but muſt confine ourſelves to that period 
which I have already determined, Conſequently, 
it would be foreign to our purpoſe to aſſume an 
eternal progreſſion of the Engliſh commerce. It 
25 is en conſolation for the creditors of the na- 
- B . tion, 


1 0 


fon, that with the public debt the commerce OY 
| hitherto nee a 1 increaſe. _ 


Still it will be aid, Rinkad muſt in or n . 
ccaſe to be what it is at preſent, This no one will 
deny. The Perſian, the Grecian, the Roman em- 
pires have ceaſed; and with them their creditors | 
have ceaſed, The creditors of the Engliſh nation | 

will likewiſe ceaſe to exiſt, Why then ſhould they 
anxiouſly concern themſelves about a diſtant event, 
which they will not outlive? That the preſent 
_ Proprietors of ſtock will not outlive this event is 
rendered highly probable by another conſidera- 


tion, namely, that a conſiderable addition is made | 


every year to the quantity of money which circu- 
lates in the world *: the conſequence of which is, : 
that England in the balance of trade has every year ; 
more money to receive, whereas the rate of the in- 
tereſt which it has to pay remains unaltered, 


The national income therefore on this account 


likewiſe is continually increaſing, as the income of 
every individual, who has merchandiſe to ſell, muſt 
| Increaſe in proportion as the quantity of circu- : 
| ating coin increaſes: yet this cauſe of augmenta- 
tion in the national } income will produce no aug- 


Probably about fey x millions of rix· + doth, or between 
fix and oven millions of pounds feeling. | 


5 mentation 


Ul * 
| mentation in the intereſt of the ankles; The 
5 capital, which now bears an intereſt of three per 
cent, will never bear a greater intereſt; and though 
thirty pounds will be of leſs value fifty years hence 
| _ _ than they are at preſent, the proprietor of a thou- 
ſind pound ſtock in the three per cents will receive 
the fame ſum of thirty pounds in the year 18 50, 
as is paid in 1800, On the other hand, the 
- Engliſh will then ſell their leather, their ſteel, their 


cotton, and woollen manufactures, their tea, their 


ſugar, and other articles, for as much more than 

they ſell them at preſent, as the value of money, in 
conſequence of the augmentation of its maſs, will 
have diminiſhed. The ability of the Engliſh na- 


tion therefore to pay the ſame intereſt increaſes 


every year. That this has hitherto been the caſe, 
Ve know from actual experience; and for the 
ſame reaſon an intereſt of four hundred millions 
can be more cafily paid at preſent, than it could 
have been fifty years ago. This is true Jikewiſe of 
all other countries where the quantity of caſh in- 


Dn creaſes: and we can more eaſily raiſe a thquſand 


dollars at preſent, than our anceſtors could have 
done, becauſe money js in greater ahundance, and 
two thouſand dollars are no more at Preſent, than 
: ane thouſand 1 was | formerly, 


| bs Ez b 


tat 


It will perhaps be objected, that though hace | 
af remains unaltered, and the ability of the 
- Engliſh nation to pay annually a ſtated ſum is daily 
increaſing, yet, if the capital continues to increaſe, 
the national ſources may in time be exhauſted. 2 
| Now it does not enter into our inquiry to conſider 55 
what may be the effects of a future accumulation of 
debt: we are concerned only with the preſent pe- 
riod, and that which will immediately follow the 8 
cloſe of the exiſting war. We are not to examine 
what credit may be due to the Engliſh nation an 
hundred years hence, but what is due to it at 
preſent. 1 admit that there is no great probability 8 
that the three per cents will again riſe to 96, as 
they ſtood before the war; but there is wide differ- 


ence between this extreme and that, which many 


apprehend, namely, they will never riſe again to 70 
or 75, or even that the intereſt of the national debt | 
will ſoon ceaſe to be paid. | 


T he whole of the debt which England has con- 
trafted during the preſent war, is not to be conſi- 
dered as an abſolute loſs: for though the money is 
ſpent, the nation has reaſon to expect material ad- 
vantages from the expenditure. It is true that 
the ſubſidies which have been given to Pruſſia and 
Sardinia, have been an uſeleſs expence: but it is 


well 


tu) 


dl 1 that theſe were only 56 part of 


the income of Great Britain, The money likewiſe 


expended for the troops on the continent is a loſs, 

and it cannot be denied that it was ſpent with more 
prodigality than was neceſſary. But, on the other 
hand, it mult be admitted that the war on the con- 

|  tinent facilitated the conqueſts of the Engliſh in the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies; and that a great part of the 


money which was ſent out of the kingdom to pay 


the troops abroad, has through different channels 


been again tranſmitted to England. The elec. 


torate of Hanover has been a conſiderable gainer 
by the ſums expended to ſupport the troops in the 
Engliſh pay, which were quartered during ſome 
time either in the electorate or in its neighbour- 
hood: but it is an indiſputable fact, that at leaſt as 
much money as was thus brought into the electo- 


rate of Hanover, has been ſent by the Hanoverians 
during the preſent war to purchaſe ſtock in the 


English funds. In this manner the ſums which 
have been ſent out of England, through one chan- 
nel, have returned to it through another; and in- 
dieed it is obvious, that unleſs England had been 
cContinually receiving from abroad, it could not 
have continued to ſend ſv much money abroad. 

: The expences which have been incurred for the 
ſupport of the French emigrants, have likewiſe af- 

| forded very little advantage; and ic muſt be ac- 


| Knowledged | 


5 ( at . | 
heading . the: French e have. as. 
joyed the benefits of Engliſh liberality, without 


rendering any material ſervice, But then the ſums 


which have been beſtowed on them have been 
ſpent chiefly in England, and therefore have not been 
withdrawn from the circulating maſs. And, if this 
expence be conſidered as a conſequence of the 
_ preſent war, we muſt likewiſe take into the eſti- 
mate the ſums which have been brought over from 
France to England, which would otherwiſe have 
never been ſent thither, The money which has | 
been tranſmitted to the emperor has been advanced 


by way of loan; and a loan does not imply the 


total loſs of the capital, The houſe of Auſtria is 
bound to pay the intereſt; and the court of Vienna 
is thus rendered in ſome meaſure dependent on the 
_ Engliſh court, which the latter may turn to iy | 
advantage, | | | 


. To the | expences incurred by the preſent war 
will be probably added the loſſes ſuſtained by the 

_ Engliſh commerce in the Mediterranean, from the 

French conqueſts in Italy. But the Engliſh com- 


merce in the Mediterranean ſuffers only a mo- 


- mentary interruption; and it lies not within the 
power of the French to deſtroy it. By force of 
arms kingdoms may be conquered, and govern- = 
ments transformed: but it is not ſo eaſy | to con- 

. 5 | . quer 


5 7 29 o 
quer and ne commerce. Of this we „ bs 
a remarkable inſtance in the United States of 
North America: for though with the aſſiſtance of 
the F rench they freed themſelves from the depend- 
ence on England, yet England to this very day 
poſſeſſes almoſt the whole trade of the Americans, 
I have already obſerved that the prohibition of 
Engliſh manufactures will not prevent their intro- 
duction, becauſe it is not eaſy to diſpenſe with 
| them; and we all know that the difficulty of pro- 
curing an article increaſes only the deſire to obtain 
it. That neither the F rench nor the Dutch can 


„ diſpenſe with the Engliſh manufactures is evident 


1 from the circumſtance, that, after the governments 
of theſe two countries have prohibited the intro- 
duction of goods manufactured in England, they 
_ vere ſo ſtrongly peticioned to alter and modify 
the prohibition, that they were at laſt obliged to 


comply. We may conclude therefore that the 


5 French conqueſts in Italy will not deſtroy the 
1 Engliſh | commerce in the Mediterranean, On the 

contrary, the trees of freedom have caſt ſuch a 
dark ſhade on the commerce and manufactures of 
all thoſe countries in which they have been erected, 
that ſome time muſt elapſe before they will again 
- flouriſh; and if the French proceed as they have 
_ hitherto done, England will be at laſt the only coun- 


| oy from which manufacures can be procured. 
: | That 


| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 


. ( 8 > . 
That the whole money expended in the proſecu- 


tion of che preſent war is not an abſolute loſs to 
England, will appear from the following conſi- 


deration. Let us ſuppoſe that the war had not 


taken place, but that the French Weſt India 
iſlands, the annual produce of which the French 
_ eſtimated at an hundred and eighty millions of 


livres, the half of St. Domingo, the Dutch Weſt 


India poſſeſſions, with their ſettlements in Ceylon, 


and the Cape of Good Hope, had been offered to 5 


the Engliſh for ſale, and that the ſum demanded 
was an hundred millions of pounds ſterling ; would 
the Engliſh have heſitated to make the purchaſe ; 
and if government had not been provided with a 
ſufficient quantity of ready money, would they have 
ſcrupled to borrow it? But if the Engliſh would 


have readily paid an hundred millions to obtain 
thoſe poſſeſſions by purchaſe, why ſhould they re- 


pent of the ſums which they have expended in the 
preſent war, when by thoſe very ſums the above. 
mentioned poſſeſſions have been obtained? It is 


true that the Engliſh do not go ſo raſhly to work 
as the French with the incorporation of conquered 
countries; and it is one thing to conquer, another 
to retain, But if the advocates of the French na- 


tion will not admit the ſuppoſition that the Nether- 
lands and the French conqueſts in Italy ſhould ever 
be reſtored to their former ſovereigns, why ſhall 


we 


(29) „ 
ve ane chat the Engliſh muſt a their 
_ conqueſts? And, if no force can oblige the 
| French to give up their acquiſitions on the con- 
tinent, I ſhould be glad to know what force can ob- 


ja the Engliſh to abandon their acquiſitions in the 
| Faſt and Weſt Indies. The barbarous ravagers 


on the defenceleſs coaſts of Sierra Leone and New- 
 foundland, the wind-defying adventurers in Bantry 
Bay, the Dutch fleet moored within the Texel, and 
the Spaniſh armada cruiſing off Cape St. Vincent, 


have afforded no reaſon to believe, that the Eng- 


| liſh will ſoon be driven from every quarter of the 
globe. The Engliſh nation therefore is in the 
ſituation of a debtor who has conſiderably in- 
_ creaſed his debts, but at the ſame time has made a 
proportional increaſe of his capital, Conſequently, 
the creditors of the Engliſh nation have no more to 
| apprehend at preſent, than they had before the aug. 
8 mentation of the debt. | N | 


a as ——_ 0 accuſtomed to conſider the 
immenſe ſum which England has annually to pay 
for intereſt, without conſidering at the ſame time 
that the nation had previouſly received the capital. 


| But this is unjuſt, and leads to very falſe conclu- 
| ſions, The dividends received by the public cre- 


ditors are the intereſt of money employed by the 


n nation; the former therefore have no reaſon to be 
| | | | alarmed 


cas 


alarmed if neither the capital has bog ſpent without 
advantage to the nation, nor the rate of intereſt 


which the nation pays is greater than that which it 


gains by the uſe of the capital. But I have already 
ſhewn, that the former condition does not take 


place; and as to the latter, though ſix per cent: 


may be gained at preſent by purchaſing in the funds, 
yet this ſix per cent. is not paid by the nation. It 


is a galn which reſults merely from the circum- 
ſtance, that the proprietors of a capital of an hun- 


dred pounds in the three per cents, for inſtance, are 
willing to ſell that capital for fiſty pounds, the con- 


ſequence of which is, that with fifty pounds an an- 
nual income of three pounds may be procured. 
But the nation ſtill pays only three pounds for every 


| hundred powers 2 5 


Whined then, ir will be ſaid, does it come, that 
leſs confidence is placed at preſent in the national 


credit than formerly, and what is the reaſon that 


the price of ſtocks is fo very low? Is not every 
capital conſidered as being in danger in proportion 


to the greatneſs of the diſcount which muſt be 
paid on it? And has not the price of ſtocks been 

| hitherto regarded as the grand political barometer ? 
To this I anſwer, that the price of ſtocks, though 
generally conſidered as ſuch, is by no means a juſt 

ſtandard of national opulence. The riſing or fall- 


ing of the ſtocks is frequently owing to cauſes, 
which | 


tim 1 


which have no ating conneulon. with the proſ- 
perity or adverſity of the nation: for if we: attend 
to their prices from the year 1744 to the preſent 
. time , we ſhall . find that their alte rations have 
been ſuch, that the opulence of the nation could 
hardly have ſuffered at the ſame time a ſimilar vas 
riation. From the price of ſtocks we may judge of 
the quantity of ready money which is floating in 
market: but this quantity of ready money is not a 
juſt meaſure of the wealth of the nation. A man 
may poſſeſs very conſiderable property, and yet not 
always have a quantity of ready caſh at his diſpoſal: 
as, on the other hand, a man may be on the whole in 
very bad circumſtances, and yet be able to raiſe 
money. Conſequently a ſuperfluity of caſh, which 
| neceſſarily increaſes the number of thoſe who wiſh 
to purchaſe in the funds, and of courſe augments 
their price, is not an accurate criterion of the opu- 
| lence of the r nation at t lage f. And this general 
5 | opulence, 


The three per cents, were 
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+4 Lord Haw keſbury, i in the debate which took pl-ce relative 

to the payment of the bank, obſerved, „that a foppage of 

payment was in fact no bankruptcy, that money was only the 

\.. repre ſentation of wealth, and that the former might tail though 
| the 
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1 . 
opulence, its great extent in every quarter of the 
globe, the preſent advantageous operations of com- 


merce, added to the future proſpects of national 


induſtry and wealth, the relation which England 


bears to the other nations of Eurbpe, the excel- 


lency of its conſtitution, and the firmneſs of the na- 
tional character, are the ſecurities on which the 


5 credit of * muſt be ſounded, 


This credit cannot * . is a diminution i in | 
the number of thoſe who wiſh to purchaſe ſtock, 


_ eſpecially when it is eaſy to aſſign the cauſe of this 
diminution, It is well known that monied men in 
almoſt every part of Europe have hitherto pur- 
chaſed in the Engliſh funds: but ſince the French 
government has appropriated to itſelf all the ready 
| caſh, not only in France, but in the Netherlands, in 
Holland, in Germany to the weſt of the Rhine, and 


the latter did not: that the commerce of England with fo- 
' reign countries, the improvements daily made at home, and 
the value of eſtates, were a ſufficient proof of national wealth : | 
and that there was a deficiency only in the circulating medium, 


which was occaſioned by the war, and chiefly by the late panic 


fear.“ The Solicitor General aſſerted likewiſe, “ that a want 
of circulating caſh was no p:oof of a want of wealth; that the 
extenſive commerce of England required ſo much as rendered 


it more ſcarce than it otherwiſe would be; that the richeſt 
merchants therefore were unable to pay their debts in hard 


| caſh ; ; ard that the bark of England was n in the lame 
| Mtuation,” 


le 
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3 e of Italy, ſince the expences of 
dae war have diverted all the money which could 
de ſpared in Auſtria, in Spain, and even in Portugal, 
do other purpoſes, and ſince the partition of Poland 

nas ruined ſo many individuals there, it is obvious 

| that few perſons only could be left in all theſe coun- 
tries who were able to purchaſe in the Engliſh funds. 
And when we conſider how many perſons are de- 


|  terred from purchaſing, through fear of loſing the | 


capital, how many can employ their money at pre- 
ſent to a ſtill greater advantage either in contracts 
with. government or in commercial ſpeculations; 
further, when we take into the eſtimate the machines 


which are conſtantly ſet to work by ſtock-jobbers to 
alter the price of ſtocks to their own advantage, we 
tall find, that, inſtead of having cauſe to be ſur- 
priſed that they are at preſent fo low, we have 
— OY 
deen ; 


| Beds FER a have "Os more PRs once 


| nearly as low as they are at preſent: and in the time 
ol king William III. exchequer bills and tallies ſold 

. from twenty- five to ſixty per cent. diſcount ꝰ, out of 

mere diſtruſt to a nation whoſe three per cents in 

- 118 were old for not 10 than 106. That ws 
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8 three per cents will ſoon fil below go is mvck more 


probable than it was in the year 1784, when they 


food nearly as low as at preſent, that they would ever 


riſe to 96. But they really did riſe to 96, contrary 


to all expectation; and therefore no one can affirm 


that they will never riſe again, I will not ſay to 96, 


; yet to à much greater height than their preſent price, 
Te money which now exiſts will ſtill continue to 
_ exiſt; ; and it is well known, that additions are made 
to it every year. This money muſt be employed 
ſome way or other. But it cannot be all employed 
mn purchaſing land; and, even if it could, not everß 
man would wiſh to employ it thus, becauſe the price 
of eſtates is daily increaſing, and therefore the intereſt 
ts be gained by the money fo employed is daily de- 
creaſing. When the war is ended, and peace and 


tranqulllity reſtored, immenſe ſums of money, which 


are now employed in ſpeculations, in contributions, 
and other ways, will return to their uſual channel, 
The proprietors of theſe ſums will not ſuffer them 


to lie dead, but will put them out to intereſt ; and 


they will readily purchaſe ſtock in the Engliſh funds, 
as they did before the war. The Engliſh will ſtil 
continue to profit from their commerce with the 
whole world, money will ſtill continue to flow from 
all quarters into England, and the ſtream, which has 
| hitherto not ceaſed, but only ſuffered a temporary 
3h dovneſſ, will again run with its uſual rapidity. 


„„ „ — 


|  —_— money which is paid for the intereſt of 
the national debt is drawn out of the kingdom. 
What proportion this part bears to the whole, politi- 
cal writers are not agreed, Some ſuppoſe it to be a 
fourth o, others only an eighth part 7. Let us aſ- 


„ 39 5 
4 * true that, as' a confideragle number of fo. 
reigners have capitals in the Engliſh funds, a great 


ſume the former, which is perhaps the more proba- 


ble ſuppoſition, becauſe an immenſe number of 
foreigners, eſpecially Dutch, Flemings, French, and 
Germans, have purchaſed in the Engliſh funds dur- 
ing the preſent war, partly becauſe their money 
could no longer be employed with ſafety in France, 
and partly becauſe the low price of the Engliſh funds 
hass enabled them to purchaſe on advantageous terms. 
| Now it muſt be admitted that, if a fourth part of 
the money paid annually for the intereſt of the na- 
tional debt is ſeat out of the kingdom, the quantity 
of circulating ſpecies muſt annually receive a conſi - 
| derable diminution, But, on the other hand, we muſt 
| _ Not forget, that before any foreigner can receive in- 
tereſt from England, he muſt firſt have ſeat thither 
| his capital, which does not lie dead, but is advan- 
| tageouſly employed there, Beſides, it is an indiſ- 
Jn ws that the 2 vour of 
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England i is ſo gragt, that the 4. which foreigners 5 
are obliged to remit to England far ſurpaſſes what 
the Engliſh have to ſend abroad for the intereſt of 
the capitals which foreigners have in the funds. For 
the exportations exceed at preſent the importations 
not leſs than five millions, which is much more than 
a fourth part of the intereſt of the national debt. 


Canſequently, even if the intereſt received by fo- 


 reigners for their capitals in the Engliſh funds be as = || 
great as I have aſſumed, England will be ſo far from 


being impoveriſhed, that i it will be nn = 


ing richer, 


For this reaſon, the ability of t the Engliſh nation 


to pay, not only the preſent, but even ſtill greater 


taxes, is daily increaſing. This ability does not ex- 
tend indeed to all thoſe who have a fixed income in 


money, becauſe their receipt remains the ſame, while 
the neceſſity of expenditure is augmenting. But it 
is certainly true of the nation taken in a body, and 
eſpecially of merchants, manufacturers, and in g- 
neral of every branch of men who live by induſtry, 
And there is no country in the world where men of 

| this deſcription are ſo numerous as in England; and 
no country in which the number of thoſe who lead _ 

an idle life, and live merely from the intereſt of their 
money, are ſo few as in England. The Engliſh 
have a natural propenſity, not only to commercial 

_ ſpeculations, but to WR of every kind, in 

3 | 


. which . 
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other country: thence ariſes the more equal diviſion 

ol the taxes, grounded on the admirable conſtitution 
of England, and thence the green ability of the 
nation * * . e 


„„ 1 


Jie e Thesen withi the nowe-- 


ceaſing circulation of money in England, and that 
diviſion of property which is found in hardly any 


111 is frequently alerted that, when IPO have 


” del their money with another nation, they lie 
in ſome meaſure at the mercy of that nation, Now 
I admit that this aſſertion is true, when the nation to 
which the money is intruſted is either notoriouſly 
| frivolous, or has a government which acknowledges 
no other law than its will, And it affords juſt matter 
of ſurpriſe, that ſo many perſons ot property ſuffered 
themſelves to be duped by Law's Syſtem of Finance 
under Louis XV. when the richeſt men were re- 
duced to beggary; and again in the preſent age, in 
which the aſſignats ſanctioned by the exiſting go- 
vernment of France have been reduced to the value 
of waſte paper. But the creditors of England are 
in a widely different ſituation; for we know, both 
from the hiſtory of the former part of this century, 
aand our own experience of the preſent, with what 
| ſcrupulous accuracy they have hitherto been paid, 
with what jealouſy the payments are conſtantly 
f watched, and with what Care muy paper pound 


ny 
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| | 
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ft is prefered, which the mien honor of 


. The Ms power of England, on the _ 


rity of which the regularity af theſe payments de- 
pends, has itſelf the greateſt intereſt in retaining and 


ſupporting the preciſion which has been hitherto 
obſerved. In that country there is not a deſpot, 
who can convert to his private purpoſes the intereſt 


due to the public creditors; but a ſovereign who, by 
the conſtitution of the country, as well as by his own 


benevolence, muſt be induced to promote the ge- 


neral welfare: a ſovereign, who cannot enrich him- 


ſelf by impoveriſning the creditors of the nation, 
and whoſe own intereſt it is to place private pro- 


perty, whether it conſiſts in money, or in land, ina 
ſtate of equal ſecurity. The repreſentatives of the 

nation are for the moſt part creditors of the nation, 

and therefore know, not only of what general im- 


portance it is to ſupport the credit of the nation, 


but that they cannot vote, for the non-payment of 
the intereſt which is due, without voting againſt 
_ themſelves, Their own fortunes therefore are pledged 


as i for the crecirors at large. 


Every foreigner who 10 purchaſed in the Eng- ” 
liſh funds, has made the Engliſh his bankers, who 


. his capital, and pay him an Oy tend. 


I dend. All ſuch perſons are intereſted in ſupporting 
the credit of their bankers; and their bankers are 
not leſs intereſted in ſupporting their own credit. 
For if they ſhould ever ceaſe to pay the dividends, 
the injury which foreigners would receive might in 
time be repaired; but England would ſuſtain a.ſhock 
| | from which it would never recover. Thus debtor 
_—_— and creditor are mutually concerned in the attain» 
FF meant of the ſame end; and the pecuniary intereſt of 
all Europe is at preſent fo concentred in England, 
that if there were no ſecurity in that country, I know 
not in what country ſecurity could be found, 


THE END. 


